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THE Editorial Committee of the British 
Records Association informs us that 
the Association is about to publish a 
Journal, entitled ‘ Archives, the first two 
numbers of which will appear for Lady Day 
and Michaelmas 1949, 

The Journal (like the Association) will 
concern itself not merely with the profes- 
sional custody and administration of 
Archives, but also with the use of Archive 
material in all branches of research. The 
first number will contain inter alia articles 
International Conference of 


of Archives in Education’ by W. E. Tate; 
‘The Publication of Modern Archives’ by 
R. B. Pugh; and articles upon the Records 
of the National Coal Board and of Hos- 
pital Contributory Schemes. The subscrip- 
tion is 7s. 6d. yearly for members of the 
British Records Association, and 10s. yearly 
for non-members. 


ECENT numbers of the quarterly Revue 
d Histoire littéraire de la France have 
been considered at cxciii. 310, 463. The 
current issue, that of the last quarter of 
1948, is now punctually to hand, the 
editorial board thus achieving something 
which, during the year which has just ended 
at all events, similar bodies in this country 
have in many cases failed to do. 

Vol. 48, No. 4, of the review contains 
three main articles, each of them concerned 
with some aspect or other of a French 
novelist of the nineteenth century. In “ Un 
personnage de Mérimée,” Francois Michel 

lows up the clue given to us by Mérimée 
himself in the 1825 first edition of the 
comedy Les Espagnols en Danemark, but 
More tactfully omitted from subsequent 
editions, as to the real identity of the 
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character called Je Résident. In view of 
Madame de Bassanville’s anecdote concern- 
ing the one-time Imperial intendant Amédée 
de Pastoret and his preference for the wine 
of Pacaret, the name Amédée de Pacaret can 
clearly represent no other: and, by a skilful 
use of contemporary sources, M. Michel 
proves not only that in all his foibles the 
character of the resident was in fact based 
upon Pastoret, but also that it was probably 
Stendhal who maliciously provided Mérimée 
with his ammunition. In “Gérard de 
Nerval 4 Cythére,” Gilbert Rouger presents 
an equally well-documented thesis proving 
that Nerval’s knowledge of the Ionian island 
of Cerigo, as presented in the Voyage en 
Orient, was the fruit, not indeed of his own 
imagination, but rather of the dove-tailed 
imaginations of two earlier topographical 
writers, Antoine Sériés and A. L. Castellan, 
whose conceptions of the island of Aphro- 
dite, so far removed from reality, had been 
published with maps ‘and illustrations fifty 
years or so before. It is, in short, only too 
true, as Henri Clouard wrote in 1927 of 
Nerval’s description of Cerigo and Syra, 
that “ces deux iles émergent d’une 
bibliothéque.” 

The third major article in the current 
number is one by Paul Dimoff called 
“ Autour d’un projet de roman de Flaubert: 
La Spirale.” The two manuscript pages on 
which Flaubert wrote at intervals his initial 
ideas for a possible novel, ideas largely in- 
spired from a reading of Baudelaire’s Paradis 
artificiels and the essay on De Quincey 
which the book includes, were sold to E. W. 
Fischer in November 1931 at the dispersal 
of the Flaubert papers. Previous to that 
date, both Fischer and M. Dimoff had ex- 
amined the papers in question, the former 
publishing his findings in pp. 119-37 of his 
Etudes sur Flaubert inédit of 1906. In a 
closely-reasoned article, M. Dimoff now 
links La Spirale more closely on the one 
hand with Flaubert’s own personality and 
on the other with Baudelaire, De Quincey 
and Rimbaud, making, it need hardly be 
added, full use of Flaubert’s published 
correspondence. 

In all three of these studies of nineteenth- 
century problems, the same method is thus 
followed. An idea or an appreciation long 
ago expressed is taken as it were as a text, 
and a well-informed essay, definitive in its 
construction and completeness, is then com- 
posed on the chosen theme. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








EDMUND CAMPION, S.J., AND 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 70) 


AGAIN, my attention has been drawn to 

the testamentary dispositions of 
Anthony Hussey, a Master in Chancery and 
Registrar of the Court of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, who also filled the 
curious office (which is significant in view 
of what has been written above) of Governor 
of the Merchant Venturers of the English 
Nation in certain places abroad, including 
the lower part of Italy.’ 

By his will, executed on January 12, 1557,? 
Hussey left to his wife, among other things, 
the use for life of his “ mansion house in 
the west end of Paternoster Row and the 
gardens and walks in as large a manner as 
I used the same.” By a codicil, dated 
May 27, 1560, he gave “to Campion, Sir 
William Chester’s scholar forty shillings a 
year so long as he is a student in Oxford.” 

We have already referred to Sir William 
Chester as a benefactor to Christ’s Hospital, 
of which he was a governor, and as the first 
donor of gold and silver pens competed for 
by London schoolboys. In view of these 
facts, and of the circumstance that Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses records no other man 
of the name of Campion at this date and 
that Edmund Campion, though elected a 
fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1557, 
did not proceed to his M.A. degree till 1564, 
there can, I think, be no doubt that he was 
the man of the name of Campion who, as 
a student in Oxford was the beneficiary 
under the codicil to Anthony Hussey’s will. 

The fact that the elder Campion was a 
bookseller raises a presumption that he 
conducted his business and lived in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard or its immediate neighbour- 
hood, where the book trade was concentrated 
in the sixteenth century. He may even have 
been a close neighbour of Anthony Hussey, 
in Paternoster Row, which would account 
for the interest taken by Hussey in his son, 


* Patent Rolls m 10: m 21. 
* 52 Mellershe 
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even after he had been up at Oxford for 
several years. 

In this connection I would cite a letter 
written by Fr. Robert Persons from Rome 
to Edmund Campion, the younger, on 
November 28, 1578:° 


“We are heer at Rome now 24 Inglishe- 
men of the Societie wherof fyve have 
entered within this moneth one named 
Mr. Holt which was once of Oriall Col. 
ledge, Master of Art, and the other fower 
came hyther from Parisse, all excellent 
towardly youths and all have ended the 
course of philosophie. II of them are yor 
countrymen borne in Pater Noster row, 
one named Harwood and thother Smithe, 
little doctor Smythe the physitions 
nephew.” 


This letter certainly suggests a close know- 
ledge of Paternoster Row on the part of 
Campion, even if it is not accepted, which 
seems to me arguable, as implying that he 
had actually lived there. 

Paternoster Row is partly in the parish of 
St. Faith under St. Paul’s and partly in that 
of St. Martin, Ludgate, in the church of 
which, I am informed, there were formerly 
epitaphs of members of the family of 
Anthony Hussey, who was therefore, one 
may presume, an inhabitant of that parish. 

Since the order of Thomas Cromwell, 
when Lord Privy Seal, commanding the 
keeping of registers of baptisms, marriages 
and burials, was issued on September 5, 
1538, fifteen months or so before the birth 
of Edmund Campion, junior, a search for 
the record of the marriage and deaths of his 
parents and of his baptism, in the registers 
of St. Martin, Ludgate, and other churches 
near St. Paul’s Churchyard, was indicated. 

There are, in the Guildhall Library, tran- 
scripts by W. H. Challen of the marriage 
registers of St. Martin, Ludgate, St. Gregory 
by St. Paul’s and St. Augustine, Old Change. 
I have examined these, and also the original 
registers of baptisms and burials of these 
three churches, as well as the baptism, 
marriage and burial registers of St. Faith 
under St. Paul’s, but, in each case have, 
unfortunately, met with no success. The 
registers of the church of St. Michael le 
Querne, in the parish of which was included 
the north-east corner of St. Paul’s Church- 


yard, were, before the last war, kept in the 


* Catholic Record Society, 39, p. 2. 
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church of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, but I am 
informed that they were so much damaged 
during the war as to be undecipherable. 

There is, however, one final piece of 
evidence that I have discovered, which has 
a bearing upon the subject under considera- 
tion. Probate was granted in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury* of the nuncupative 
will of “ Rychard Jones, gent. late schole- 
mayster of Paules scole,” which was made 
“in the Mansion house of the scholemaster 
of Paules ” on July 23, 1549. Richard Jones, 
who had been High Master of St. Paul’s 
since 1532 did not in fact die until October 5, 
1549, but at the time at which he made his 
will, more than two months earlier, he was 
said to be “ suffering from a peculiar quartan 
fever running in his blood.” 

The fact that the will was nuncupative 
suggests that the testator was, at the time, 
too weak to sign his name and it is not 
unreasonable to surmise that the will was 
made at short notice and that this necessi- 
tated near neighbours being called in to 
attest it. 

In fact there were four witnesses. The first 
was James Jacob, the Surmaster (or Second 
Master) of the school, whose official resi- 
dence was next door to that of the High 
Master. The second witness was Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Toy. There can be no doubt 
that this was the wife, who is known to have 
borne that Christian name, of Robert Toy, 
a printer of some note who carried on his 
business at the sign of the Bell in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard until his death in 1556.° Toy 
was a man of consequence in the London 
book trade as a member of the Stationers 
Company, to which both he and his wife 
were benefactors. 

Robert and Elizabeth Toy had a son, 
named Humphrey, who was born about 
1540. He became even more well known 
than his father in the same business and died 
in 1577. It is quite likely that in the last 
year of Richard Jones’s life, as a boy of 
about nine, Humphrey Toy was receiving his 
education in St. Paul’s School. 

Of the third witness to Richard Jones’s 
will, Anne, wife of Thomas Dorkman, I have 
been able to find no information, but the 
fourth, who is the one upon whom I wish 


‘Populwell. F. 43. 
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to lay stress, is Anne, wife of Edmond (sic) 
Campion. 

As we have seen, no record has so far 
been discovered of the Christian name of 
the mother of Edmund Campion, the Jesuit, 
but the evidence which I have set forth does 
make it appear, at lowest, probable that his 
father carried on his business, and that his 
parents lived, in or near St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and that, as neighbours, they were not 
unlikely to be on terms of friendship with 
Richard Jones, the High Master of St. Paul’s, 
and his wife. 

If this be accepted, nothing would be more 
probable than that Edmund Campion junior 
should be sent to St. Paul’s School as a pupil 
until circumstances led to his removal to 
Christ’s Hospital. 

Such circumstances might perhaps be 
dissatisfaction with the teaching under 
Jones’s successor, Thomas Freeman, or, 
perhaps more probably, loss of means in his 
family owing to the death of his father, or 
other reasons which made it desirable that 
he should seek admission to Christ’s Hospital 
where, in addition to his education, he could 
receive board and lodging free of charge. 

To sum up, in conclusion, it would have 
been clear, even if we had not an explicit 
statement to that effect from Fr. Persons, 
that Edmund Campion must have attended 
another school before his admission to 
Christ’s Hospital for, if that had not been 
the case, he could not possibly have earned 
the blue ribbon of scholarship among the 
schoolboys of London in the autumn of 1553 
after having been a scholar of Christ’s Hos- 
pital for a period which, in view of the date 
of the foundation of that school, could not 
have been longer than nine months and 
might well have been less. 

The number of other grammar schools in 
London at the time was very small, and there 
is nothing that points to his having been a 
pupil at any of these schools with the excep- 
tion of St. Paul’s. 

Fr. Persons believed that it was the 
Merchant Adventurers that interested them- 
selves in Campion’s early education. The 
testamentary benefaction received by Cam- 
pion from Anthony Hussey, a member of 
that guild, serves to confirm Fr. Person’s 
belief, and the close association with the 
Merchant Adventurers of the Mercers’ 
Company, the governing body of St. Paul’s 
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School, is not without significance in this 
connection. 

It is most probable that Edmund Campion 
senior conducted his business and lived near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and there is evidence 
that it was in Paternoster Row, which runs 
more or less parallel to the North side of 
the Churchyard, that he lived and worked. 
St. Paul’s School was, therefore, very close 
to his son’s home. 

Again, Anne, the wife of one Edmond 
Campion, who may well have been the book- 
seller with whom we are concerned, was a 
witness to an orally delivered will of a High 
Master of St. Paul’s who died in 1549, when 
Edmund Campion junior was aged about ten. 
This again suggests, if the identification is 
correct, that the Campion family lived close 
to the school and indicates a measure of 
friendship between that family and the High 
Master and his wife. It points also to the 
probability that Edmund Campion, the son, 
was a pupil of the High Master, a proba- 
bility which is increased by the fact that he 
is said to have been a schoolfellow of 
William Fulke, as to whom there is indepen- 
dent evidence that he was at school at 
St. Paul’s. 

Finally, the traditional welcome extended, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
at the door of St. Paul’s School to royal 
personages, foreign as well as English, on 
their formal progresses through the City of 
London, included in most cases that are on 
record, a speech presented by one of the 
scholars of the school. The delivery by 
Edmund Campion of an address to Queen 
Mary after her accession, when her state 
procession stopped outside St. Paul’s School, 
is the last and perhaps the strongest link in 
the cumulative chain of evidence in support 
of his having been a scholar in that school, 
even though, at the actual date of the pro- 
cession he was not a pupil at St. Paul’s and 
had, in fact, been admitted to Christ’s 
Hospital. 


Note.—I have to acknowledge assistance 
which I have received in preparing this 
article from Mr. Gerald Henderson, the 
Assistant Librarian of St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
from the staff of the Guildhall Library; 
from Mr. J. C. Whitebrooke, of Old Build- 
ings, Lincolns Inn; and, most of all, from 
the Reverend Leo Hicks, S.J., who, in 
addition to other valuable help and criticism, 
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was good enough to copy for me extracts 
from records relating to Edmund Campion 
which are in the custody of his Society, 


MICHAEL F. J. MCDONNELL. 


FLETCHER ‘IN FLAGRANTE 
DELICTO’ 


JN Fletcher’s Bonduca there is a passage 

which is, in some respects, so close to a 
passage in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine Part | 
that one is led to believe that the later 
dramatist is leaning rather obviously on the 
earlier. The two passages are quoted in full 
—the italics are mine. 


Now shalt thou feel the force of Turkish arms, 

Which lately made all Europe quake for fear. 

I have of Turks, Arabians, Moors and Jews, 

Enough to cover all Bithynia. 

Let thousands die; their slaughtered carcasses 

Shall serve for walls and bulwarks to the rest 

And as the heads of Hydra, so my power, 

Subdued, shall stand as mighty as before. 

If they should yield their necks unto the sword, 

Thy soldier's arms could not endure to strike 

So many blows as I have heads for thee. 

Thou know’st not, foolish, hardy Tamburlaine, 

What ’tis to meet me in the open field, 

That leave no ground for thee to maren e 
, iii) 

In such a number, one would swear they grew: 

The hills are wooded with their partizans, 

And all the valleys are overgrown with darts, 

As moors are with rank rushes; no ground left us 

To charge upon, no room to strike. Say fortune 

And our endeavours bring us into ’em, 

They are so infinite, so ever-springing, 

We shall be killed with killing; of desperate 

women, 
That neither fear nor shame e’er found, the devil 
Has — amongst ’em multitudes; say the men 
ail, 
They'll poison us with their petticoats; say they 


aul, 
They have priests enough to pray us into nent, 
il 


The most striking likeness is, of course, to 
be found in these lines: 

That leave no ground for thee to march upon. 

... no ground left us 

To charge upon,... 
The second likeness occurs in the use of the 
same _figure—approximately—that _ both 
dramatists employ to suggest the incred- 
ible size of the armies described. Marlowe 
speaks of the “heads of Hydra” and has 
Bajazeth boast 

Thy soldier’s arms could not endure to strike 

So many blows as I have heads for thee. 
Fletcher’s version is: 

They are so infinite, so ever-springing, 

We shall be killed with killing; .. .’ 
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As further evidence that Fletcher had 
Marlowe in mind during the writing of 
Bonduca one need only look at the end of 
Act II where he has a character mouth a 
familiar tag-line from Tamburlaine Part I, 
IV, i (“ Awake, ye men of Memphis! ”).’ 
The popularity of Tamburlaine in the seven- 
teenth century is well known; the dates of 
all the many presentations in that century 
are not known. Possibly Fletcher was influ- 
enced, consciously or unconsciously, by such 
a presentation of Tamburlaine, a presenta- 
tion for which we have no date. 


ARTHUR SHERBO. 


This “ ever-springing "’ fits nicely into the figure 
of the Hydra, whose peculiarity it was, the reader 
will remember, to sprout two heads when one of 
the nine it was blessed with at birth was cut off. 

*Tucker Brooke, “‘ The Reputation of Christo- 
pher Marlowe,” in Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, XXV (June, 1922), 
pp. 371-372 and John Bakeless, The Tragicall 
History of Christopher Marlowe, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1942, I, 255, both note Fletcher’s use of this 
tag-line. Neither, however, has noted the parallel 
passages which I bring forth. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SCOTTISH 
LITURGY OF 1637 (cxciii. 539) 


| SHOULD like to supplement my note on 

this subject by giving the following 
further cases of the use of this book after its 
introduction on 23 July, 1637. I gather them 
from Dr. Wm. McMillan, Worship of the 
Scottish Reformed Church, p. 108f. (London, 
1931). Dr. McMillan gives the full contem- 
porary references. 

(1) Cooper says that it was used up to 
March, 1638, in the Cathedral of Ross at 
Fortrose. 

(2) There is a rather dubious piece of 
evidence from Rothes that it was used at 
Dingwall by a minister who desired to obtain 
remission for some other offences which he 
had committed. This suggests that he ran 
a risk in using it. 

(3) Rothes remarks upon its use in part at 
St. Andrews and Dunblane although the 
minister of Dunblane later signed the sup- 
plication against its use. 

(4) Cooper remarks upon its use by the 
Bishop of Brechin who, when the Minister 
refused to read it there, produced a brace of 
sa ~ read = book with armed ser- 

eeping the le out of the 
Cathedral. Bans 
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(5) Baillie records in his Letters & Journals 
(Bannatyne Club), 1, 16-17, that William 
Annand, Minister of Ayr, preached a sermon 
in favour of the book in Glasgow Cathedral, 
raising such a storm that his life was 
endangered. 

(6) In September, 1637, Charles I wrote to 
the Scottish bishops and charged each of 
them to read the service as the Bishops of 
Ross and Dunblane had done. 

This evidence is further illustrated by the 
fact that, from 1617, the English Prayer- 
Book had been read in the Chapel Royal at 
Holyrood House. It was also used in part 
at Fortrose, at St. Andrews and possibly at 
several of the larger Cathedrals. This 
liturgy would be the 1559 book with the 
emendations sanctioned in 1604. On 23 
July, 1637, the Minister of Trinity Kirk, 
Edinburgh, was waiting to read the liturgy 
but desisted upon hearing that a riot was 
taking place at St. Giles. He removed his 
surplice and resumed the gown! 

The liturgy of 1637 was abolished by the 
Scottish General Assembly in May, 1638, 
although the case at Campveere suggests 
that it lingered on in some places till a later 
date and finally disappeared during the 
covenanting troubles. 

These cases which have survived of the 
use of the 1637 liturgy throughout Scotland 
suggest that it had a greater sanction in Scot- 
land than the imperious will of Archbishop 
Laud. In many ways, this is inexplicable 
unless it be regarded as being in embryo a 
native liturgical growth. In this case, a stage 
in the evolution is illustrated by Cowper’s 
draft liturgy of 1619, reprinted in Sprott’s 
Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI. 
The development reached its highest stage of 
catholicity with the 1637 liturgy and was the 
outcome, in part, of the high sacramentalist 
tradition present in Scottish church history. 
It was supported and nurtured by Laud for 
both theological and political reasons, and 
the opposition must also be seen in the same 
light. The covenanter was a politician as 
well as a theologian! If the view be taken 
that the book was mainly of Laud’s author- 
ship and was imposed by his authority, its 
popularity in some circles becomes inexplic- 
able and it is impossible to link it with 
liturgical tendencies which appeared after 
the visit of James I in 1617. Its lingering 
use, despite violent pressure from the popu- 
lace (doubtless stirred up by vested political 
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interests) goes far to justify the view of Pro- 
fessor Cooper who regarded it as, in large 
measure, a codification under Laud’s 
guidance of a native tradition. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
F.S.A. (Scot.). 


BLAKE’S “SONS OF ALBION ” 


HE lists of the twelve “sons of Albion ” 
occur only in Jerusalem. Their names, 
always given in the same order in complete 
lists, are Hand, Hyle, Coban (Koban), 
Kwantok (Guantok, Guantoke, Gwantok), 
Peachey (Peachy), Brereton (Brertun), Slayd 
(Slaid, Slade), Hutton (Huttn), Scofield 
(Scofeld, Skofeld, Skofield), Kox (Kock), 
Kotope, Bowen. Herbert Jenkins (strangely 
called Ives by Sloss and Wallis, II, 232), 
William Blake (1925), published the official 
records of Blake’s trial at Quarter Sessions 
at Petworth (October 1803) and Chichester 
(January 1804) for sedition and for assault 
on trooper John Scholfield: he had no diffi- 
culty in identifying Kox as trooper Cock, 
Scholfield’s witness and Kwantok, Peachey 
and Brereton as magistrates named Quan- 
tock, Peachey and Brereton. Bowen was the 
name of a barrister then practising in the 
Home Circuit and Sussex Sessions. The 
names of Slade, Hutton and (presumably) 
Courthope may one day be found in con- 
nexion with the trial. That the last four 
names in the list are all connected with the 
prosecution is clear from * Jerusalem 7, **: 
And Kox, Kotope, & Bowen, One in him 
[Schofield], a Fourfold Wonder. 

The three magistrates, whose names were 
selected by Blake from a much larger num- 
ber on the bench, may be supposed to have 
shown, or to have appeared to Blake to 
show, some hostility to him. The names of 
his own witnesses and of his counsel, Rose, 
do not, of course appear among these un- 
pleasant sons of Albion: nor, in view of 
Hayley’s great exertions for Blake and 
Blake’s gratitude for them, should we expect 
to find his name there. Herbert Jenkins, 
however, identified Hyle as Hayley. Sloss 
and Wallis suggest either that or that “ Hyle 
may be derived from Berkeley ”"—a very odd 
suggestion. Wright, Life of William Blake 
(1929), identified Hyle with Hayley and 


* References to the Prophetic Books are to Sloss 
and Wallis’s edition (1926). 
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(I., p. 95) says that Blake called Hayley’s 
house at Felpham “ Hyle’s Castle.” This is 
unsupported by evidence, sounds wrong, and 
is chronologically most improbable. Except 
in Milton 17 5% 9: 

Hand is become a rock: Sinai & Horeb Hyle & 


oban: 
Scofield is bound in iron armour before Reuben’s 
ate 


a passage which must be post-Felpham as 
it refers to “ Scofield ”»—‘‘ Hyle” does not 
occur before Jerusalem, which was almost 
certainly not begun till Blake had left Felp- 
ham. Northrop Frye, Fearful Symmetry 
(1947), accepts the identification, but thinks 
Blake also had An in mind. Blake's 
feelings towards Hayley and his relations 
with him underwent several changes, but he 
did think that Felpham had been a great and 
fruitful experience and he never felt towards 
Hayley as bitterly as he did towards Cromek. 
Cromek’s double deceit of Blake took place 
after the Felpham episode and when, in all 
probability, Milton and Jerusalem were 
being completed or revised. His claim to be 
a “son of Albion” would have seemed 


irrefutable. He came from Hull. May not 
Hyle represent Hull—and _ therefore 
Cromek? 


Wright identified Hand, a triple figure, 
with the three Hunt brothers (Leigh, John 
and Robert), whose Examiner attacked Blake 
so fiercely in 1807. Frye accepts this as 
probable. I agree, but I suggest that the 
name “Hand” comes from the pointing 
hand of the accusers (see the picture in 
Jerusalem 93 “ Anytus, Melitus & Lycon 
thought Socrates a very Pernicious Man” 
and Job, plate 10) rather than from “the 
instrumental aspect of the imagination” 
(Fearful Symmetry, p. 448).’ 

There remains Coban. This is said to 
be “an anagram of Bacon” (Wright, II, 55), 
“an anagram of Bacon assimilated to 
Caliban” (Frye, p. 377). Francis Bacon? 
But his partners in Blake are Newton and 
Locke, not the Hunts and Cromek (or even 
Hayley) and Scholfield &c. This is not his 
galére. The sculptors John Bacon, father 
(1740-1799) and son (1777-1859)? Coban is 
a double figure (Jerusalem 7 ‘* “ Coban’s 
son is Nimrod: his son* Cush is adjoin’d to 

* Perhaps the pointing hand sometimes printed in 
the margins of books or periodicals to draw atten- 
tion to particular passages may also have been if 
Blake’s mind. 

*In Genesis Cush is father of Nimrod, but son 
in both passages in Jerusalem. 
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Aram,” and cf. 22 3: 4), but nothing is known 
to support an identification with the sculp- 
tors. Moreover Blake does not really go in 
for straightforward anagrams (Los may be 
Sol, though I do not think so—Orc is surely 
not Cor but Orcus), but for what may be 
called misformations, e.g. Hyle whether from 
Hull or Hayley. I had independently, 
though probably by a different road, arrived 
at Coban=Caliban, and, as Coban is a 
double figure, the derivation seems to me 
tobe certain. Wright (II. 46) quotes 

Old acquaintances well renew, 

Prospero had one Caliban and I have two. 

He refers to Keynes, iii, 406, where 

Old acquaintance well renew. 

Prospero had One Caliban & I have two. 
is stated, in a note, to be written by Blake 
above the first paragraph of pp. 24, 5 of the 
Public Address (Advertisement, Sloss and 
Wallis). The omission of the notes from the 
one-volume Keynes means that these two 
lines of text are also omitted. Now Prospero 
taught Caliban language &c. with unpleasant 
consequences (Tempest, I. ii. 354 foll.). So 
Blake in the Rossetti MS: 

On F— & S— 
I found them blind: I taught them how to see; 
And now they know neither themselves nor me. 
(Keynes, iii, 64—one volume edition, p. 656). 
F—— and S , of course, are Flaxman 
and Stothard. For Stothard it is enough to 
refer to the Canterbury Pilgrims incident and 
to Public Address, p. 51—“‘ In this Plate Mr. 
B. has resumed the style with which he set 
out in life, of which Heath & Stothard were 
the awkward imitators at that time”: for 
Flaxman cf. the next paragraph of the 
Public Address— 

“Flaxman cannot deny that one of the 
very first Monuments he did, I gratuitously 
design’d for him . . . how much of his Homer 
& Dante he will allow to be mine I do not 
know.” 

These identifications must not, of course, 
be pressed too far. “Scofield” ceased 
almost at once to be just trooper Scholfield 
and became that which the trooper, in his 
clash with Blake, embodied. So with the 
other “sons of Albion.” Yet, in one pas- 
Sage at least, Hand, Hyle and Coban are not 
80 far removed from their originals. In 
Jerusalem 7 Blake, as Los, is in debate with 
his Spectre, cold reason. Deep down Blake 
1s aware of the pain of the spiritual void 
(5), but nevertheless his feelings and his 
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wife (both are Enitharmon, his Emanation) 
are swayed by the hard facts of life—and 
cold reason is even more alarmed at the 
prospect of poverty &c. Why be ruined by 
this prophetic mission? Is it for him to 
save mankind (Albion)? Damn Albion (6 ’). 
The Spectre (7 *!9) argues that Blake has 
been ruined by “ this deceitful Friendship.” 
His pictures (“ Daughters” . . . “ Sons”) 
bring him no profit. His “stolen Emana- 
tion” (perhaps the Canterbury Pilgrims as 
exhibited by Stothard) is Albion’s, not 
Blake’s, “ garden of pleasure.” Blake, once 
a promising artist, now gone queer, is 
laughed at by reasonable, commonsense 
people: but they, the sons of Albion, ordin- 
ary worldly careerists, have got on pretty 
well. They have occupied by their success 
the leading positions in the (heathen) 
world— 

Hand has peopled Babel & Nineveh; Hyle, Ashur 

& Aram: 

Coban’s son is Nimrod: his son Cush is adjoin’d 

to Aram. 

These first three of the “Sons of Albion ” 
come from the post-Felpham disillusion- 
ment, the Blair’s Grave and Canterbury 
Pilgrims’ incidents: the last nine come from 
the sedition trial. Yet the anti-spiritual 
world has its own unity, of which Scofield 
is symbol and instrument (Jerusalem 7 4 7-°): 

And Scofield the Ninth remain’d on the outside 

of the Eight. 

And Kox, Kotope, & Bowen, One in him, 

a Fourfold Wonder, 

Involved the Eight. 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 


PLAGIARISM OR PARALLELISM 
(exci. 1. 24) 


MY earlier article suggesting that Byron 

was inspired to part of Manfred by 
Vincenzo Monti’s poem “ Al Principe Don 
Sigismondi Chigi” left open the question of 
Monti’s own inspiration. No explanation 
was given of Monti’s somewhat peculiar, and 
for Byron all too significant, exclamation 
“sorella e sposa!” (sister and spouse! ). 
Further researches throw light on the sub- 


t. 

First, the object of Monti’s passion was a 
girl whom he met at Florence in 1782, of 
whom only the Christian name, Carlotta, is 
certain. The words quoted above are there- 
fore perfectly innocent, and indeed are 
echoed in a letter which Monti wrote to a 
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friend, saying that “Carlotta will have in 
me a lover, a husband, a brother.” That 
his feelings had something fraternal about 
them is doubtless due to the difference in 
age between them, he being then twenty- 
eight and the girl stiil in her convent-school. 

Secondly, Monti’s outburst against 
society as an obstacle to his happiness (154- 
157) is explained by the opposition of 
Carlotta’s father to her marriage with a 
poor man. 

A word should be said about the date of 
the poem’s publication; and this means 
deciding of what the original version con- 
sisted. The letter “ Al Principe” was cer- 
tainly first published in the year of its com- 
position, 1783; but Monti, either imme- 
diately or later, appended to this ten 
separate poems of varying length, all deal- 
ing with the same theme, and evidently 
composed as occasional pieces. These occur 
in the 2nd (1787) edition (Bodoni, Parma) 
of the poet’s works, following the “ Al 
Principe ” with no other separation than a 
line about an inch long, and numbered I to 
X. It is not clear whether they occurred 
also in the ist edition, because there is no 
copy of this either in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library or, apparently, in the British 
Museum. Modern editions of the poet 
give these ten pieces a separate title, “ Pen- 
sieri d’Amore.” In any case, it was clearly 
the 1787 edition which fell into Byron’s 
hands. 

Carlotta, however, was not Monti’s only 
inspiration. Gnoli and Kerbakker have 
proved that Monti made considerable use of 
Goethe’s Werther. As Monti had to use an 
anonymous French version and the 2nd 
German edition appeared only in 1782, it 
was evidently the Ist edition which he used; 
and this is supported by a comparison of 
the two works. Monti’s borrowing is un- 
ashamedly literal, as the following passages 
show: 

I ff. Dunque fu di natura ordine e fato ... la 
torbida sorgente. .. . 

I. (18 Aug.) Musste denn das so sein. . 

welle. ... 

167. Io m’alzo, e corro pe’ campi. 

I. (30 Aug.) Muss hinaus! und schweife dann 

weit im Felde umher. 

I. Sallo il ciel . . . sonno.... 

Il. G Nov.) Weiss Gott .. . zu Bett. 

Il. Indarno alla novella alba... . 


. das 


‘I owe these details to the kindness of Professor 
. R._ Vincent, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 
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a (21 Aug.) Umsonst . . 
Ill. 


. Morgens. .. . 
Oh come... 


questa fatale imago mi 


persegue. 

II. (6 Dec.) Wie mich die Gestalt verfolgt. 

IV. Suo sposo! ella mia sposa! Eterno Iddio 
. . . perdona al cieco desio. 

II. (29 Jul.) Ich ihr Mann! O Gott... 
verzeih mir meine vergebliche Wiinsche. Sie 
meine Frau! 


VI. Ahi sconsigliato! Ahi forsennato! 


I. (30 Aug.) Ungliicklicher! . . . Tor! 

VII. sederle al fianco. 

J (30 Aug.) bei ihr gesessen. 

VIII. Alta é la notte ... le nubi... le stelle... 


l’Eterno . . . il carro, Boote, il pid gentile, . . , 

III. _ Alles ist so still um mich her . . . die Wolken 

. . einzelne Sterne . . . der Ewige . . . die 

Deichselsterne des Wagens, des liebsten.. . . 

X. Tutto pére quaggit . . . non |’intera eternita 
potria spegner la fiamma. 

III. Alles das ist verginglich, keine Ewigkeit soll 

. ausléschen. 

The poem might thus almost be con- 
sidered a rendering of Werther in verse, and 
is to be appreciated accordingly. Monti was 
no doubt moved to compose it by the double 
coincidence of the girl’s name (Carlotta- 
Lotte) and his own Werther-like despair. 

Might not Byron’s inspiration, then, be 
derived directly from Goethe’s work, and not 
from Monti’s? Three things are against 
this: (1) The exclamation “Sorella e 
sposa! ” does not occur in Goethe. (2) 
Though both Monti and Werther climb a 
mountain (180: All’orlo d’un abisso mi 
spingo/ I. (30 Aug.) Einen gihen Berg zu 
klettern ist dann meine Freude), the idea of a 
suicidal plunge is Monti’s. (3) As far as we 
know, Byron never read Werther. (The 
reference to Werter (sic) in The Waltz does 
not prove that he did.) 

Finally, Monti’s poem inspired Leopardi 
also in at least two places: Amore e Morte, 
48 ff. and the famous beginning of 
Ricordanze, “ Vaghe stelle dell’Orsa.” Thus 
we see (and this perhaps is the most in- 
teresting result of our study) how genius 
lives on reverberating in the works of others. 


D. B. GREGOR. 


SHELLEY: ENIGMA VARIATIONS 


WHATEVER else they may have had in 

common, Shelley and Lamb did share 
a compulsive urge to move house: both 
men, indeed, were continually on the move, 
in a manner that must amaze us to-day. 
Perhaps the fundamental origin of the urge 
was the same in them both, however various 
the immediate reasons may have been. But 
no matter what the reasons, they did fit 
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from house to house with such bewildering 
rapidity and frequency that it is a very diffi- 
cult task for the biographer to keep track 
of them. In the case of Shelley, the task is 
wellnigh impossible: he was here, there and 
everywhere, and it is not until he has left 
England for good that his biographer can 
feel certain of his whereabouts. 

To the area of Berkshire-Buckingham- 
shire of which Windsor may, for our present 
purpose, be taken as centre, Shelley came 
several times to live. As a boy at Eton 
(1804-10) he must have come often into 
Windsor, and we cannot doubt that so 
hypersensitively observant a boy, unable 
then or later to keep still, soon knew the 
neighbourhood well: testimony to this is, 
in fact, to be found in a letter from his 
school-friend, W. S. Halliday, to Lady 
Shelley in 1857, describing how he wan- 
dered with Shelley “for hours about 
Clewer, Frogmore, the Park at Windsor, the 
Terrace.” 

In a letter of his own to Southey in 1820 
Shelley wrote: “I shall certainly never 
make the public my familiar confidant”; 
and the words can stand as an apologetic 
prefatory quotation to any biography. Re- 
cent valuable additions to Shelley literature 
like Edmund Blunden’s and Professor N. 
Ivey White’s books, and W. S. Scott’s “ New 
Shelley Letters,” have, in fact, only deep- 
ened those mysteries in the story which make 
Shelley, like Shakespeare, so elusive a figure 
- which compel further research and 

pe. 
Not least among the mysteries of his days 
at Eton is his relationship with Dr. James 
Lind. The doctor seems to have been well 
enough known as a personality in 1785, and 
Fanny Burney tells us in her diary that 
“his taste for tricks, conundrums and queer 
things, makes people fearful of his trying 
experiments upon their constitutions, and 

ink him a better conjurer than physician.” 
The fact that he became one of the Royal 
Physicians indicates that he must have en- 
joyed some more serious reputation, how- 
ever; and when he died in 1812, the “ Wind- 
sor and Eton Express and General Adver- 
a. for October 24th paid him this 

jute : 


“We have to lament the death of Dr. 
James Lind, F.R.S., aged 77 years, a resi- 
dent in this town above 30 years; whose 
intimate knowledge of natural philosophy, 


and unremitting researches in all the 
various branches of science and literature, 
have largely contributed to the advance- 
ment of human knowledge. Dr. Lind 
practised as a physician in this town for 
many years, with honour to himself and 
advantage to the public; his celebrated 
treatise on Jail Fever will furnish the best 
proof of his philosophical knowledge of 
his profession. His readiness of com- 
munication and agreeable manners ren- 
dered his talents no less profitable in 
private life, than their higher exercise was 
of eminent utility to the welfare of man- 
kind. The benevolence of his nature 
would alone have commanded the respect 
in which he was universally held, and 
rendered his loss irreparable to all who 
had opportunities of estimating his worth.” 


How and when Shelley first made his 
acquaintance is as yet unknown; nor is there 
known a single record of the details of what 
passed between them. All we know is that 
the old and eccentric doctor and the young 
and eccentric schoolboy were soon firm 
friends. Not only are there affectionate re- 
ferences to Lind in “ The Revolt of Islam ” 
and “ Prince Athanase,” but Mary recorded 
in her note to the former poem that Lind’s 
name “he never mentioned without love 
and veneration”; and Hogg has a typical 
story, supposedly from Shelley himself, that 
it was only Lind’s intervention which pre- 
vented Shelley’s father from sending his son 
to “a private madhouse.” That probably 
apocryphal story gives us the only detail we 
can read of this strange friendship. Yet how 
much could Lind not have told us about the 
boy Shelley! How much light could his 
diary not have thrown on the darkness of 
those days at Eton, a darkness which no 
theory is going to illumine! What price 
would Shelleyans not pay for at least a 
snatch of the 


“ sweet and subtle talk they evermore, 
The pupil and the master, shared ”? 


But there is, apparently, nothing. Lind 
and his possessions have vanished; no one 
knows even where his house in Windsor 
stood. Research has been done locally. The 
files of the local paper have been read, the 
books of what must have been the best 
known, if not the only, apothecary’s shop 
in Windsor in Shelley’s time have been 
looked through; but apart from the obituary 
notice already quoted, there is not a word 
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about him. The authorities at the Castle can 
offer not a syllable of information. 

Shelley’s next sojourn in Windsor is 
wholly a mystery. In July of 1813 he and 
Harriet followed their friends, the Boin- 
villes, to Bracknell, where, “ merely for con- 
venience” in Harriet’s words, they took up 
residence in High Elms House. Within 
three months they were on their way to 
Edinburgh, and within three months of that 
journey they were living in a furnished 
house in Windsor. Exactly when they moved 
into it nobody knows. According to Edmund 
Blunden, “ He and his wife, with Eliza and 
Ianthe, were at Windsor by the end of 1813,” 
and Professor Ivey White states that they 
took the house “ near the end of the year.” 
And that is all we know: as Blunden 
says, “It almost seems as though the’ huge 
fog of December and the fierce and long 
frost which followed entered into their 
souls.” For there are no extant letters to 
or from the house, no more knowledge of 
its whereabouts than of Dr. Lind’s home. 
Yet, here too, what would Shelleyans not 
give for at least one letter? for the first great 
tragedy of Shelley’s life was gathering to its 
climax just at this very time, and this un- 
known house was the last in which Shelley 
and Harriet were to live happily, if even 
there the happiness was complete. 

How long they were there is not known, 
but it seems to have been not more than 
three or four months. At one point Pro- 
fessor Ivey White says “ about two months,” 
at another he implies three or four. On 
April 18, 1814, Mrs. Boinville wrote to 
Hogg: “Shelley is again a widower: his 
beauteous half went to town on Thursday.” 
And again there is a mystery. After 
Harriet’s departure, did Shelley stay with 
the Boinville’s in Bracknell, or was he still 
in lone possession of the house at Windsor? 
The poem beginning “ Away! the moor is 
dark beneath the moon” is usually taken as 
autobiographical, recording his visit to the 
Boinvilles after Harriet had left and his 
dejected return to his own “sad and silent 
home ”; but where was that “ home ”? 

His next visit to the Windsor district was 
to the Windmill Inn in Salt Hill with Mary 
in April, 1815. ‘“‘ How long they remained 


here is uncertain,” writes Professor Ivey 
White. We know that on the 25th and 26th 
of the month Mary wrote from the inn the 
three letters to Hogg that “ constitute the last 
documents in their love-affair ”: 
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“ But, dear Jefferson, all things con. 
sidered, the danger of Shelley remaining 
in London and my hatred of it, do you not 
think you ought to come to Salt Hill 
incontinently—Remember I shall believe 
that your love is all a farce if you do not 
—so I expect you.” 


But although there is still a Windmill Inn in 
the Salt Hill that is now a district of Slough, 
for all that one can discover Shelley may 
never have been near it. The Shelleyan 
cannot help toying with the fancy that some- 
where there lies a visitors’ book containing 
an unusual entry. 

There are only two, and these small, un- 
solved mysteries from the comparatively 
bright days at Bishopgate, where ‘ Shelley 
Cottage’ still is. The house was leased for 
a year from August 3, 1815, but not occu- 
pied for all that time: Shelley, Mary and 
William, who was born there on January 24, 
1816, leaving England with Claire in May. 
Harriet and Godwin were not silent, yet as 
he wandered through the Forest, “ under the 
oak-shades” and the “solemn canopies,” 
and, in Mary’s words, “enjoyed several 
months of comparative health and tranquil 
happiness,” ‘ Alastor’ was being written and 
Shelley was taking his place among the 
English poets. We would like to know more 
about such a period, but Dr. Pope of Staines 
is as dead and gone as Dr. Lind of Windsor. 
The only record of him is in Peacock’s 
Memoirs. Peacock came over frequently 
from Marlow, and he tells us how Dr. Pope 
occasionally journeyed from Staines to talk 
theology with Shelley and called him “ very 
deep.” Who, then, was Dr. Pope? Why 
did he come to Bishopgate in the first 
place? What did he think of Shelley? Did 
he keep a diary? And—is it waiting some- 
where to be read? 

The second of these small mysteries 
arises from a letter quoted by Roger Ingpen 
in his ‘Shelley in England.’ It was from 
William Whitton, Sir Timothy’s solicitor, to 
Sir Timothy, dated Nov. 30, 1815, and re- 
ported a rumour that Shelley was acting in 
Shakespeare at the Windsor Theatre, using 
the stage-name of Cooks. There is no other 
reference to this in any known Shelleyana. 
Neither Hogg nor Peacock, both of whom 
visited Bishopgate, mention it. 

On the 18th of February, 1908, the 
Windsor Theatre Royal, which had been 
opened on August 21, 1815, was burnt down, 
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and so far as is known no records escaped 
the flames. The new theatre had been built 
to succeed the old Theatre Royal, which, 
according to the local paper for August 20- 
27, 1815, had been “ converted into a Chapel 
by a Dissenting Congregation.” The first 
issue of the paper, dated August 1, 1812, 
announced the opening of that theatre for 
the summer season in a style which suggests 
that it had been in existence for a fairly long 
time, but we do not know more about it than 
the occasional notices which the editor felt 
that he could provide space for. Towards 
the end of 1812 Mr. Betty appeared there 
for the first time, playing Hamlet among 
other Shakespearian parts; but however 
tempting it may be to imagine Shelley 
following him on the boards of the new 
Theatre Royal, none of the (more regular) 
notices and reviews which were printed after 
August 21, 1815, includes the name of 
Cooks. 

Finally Marlow, where Shelley had his 
last English home. Having come to know 
the town through Peacock, he went there at 
the end of 1816 and leased Albion House 
for 21 years, and by the following March it 
was furnished and ready. On the 18th of 
that month Shelley, Mary, Claire, Byron’s 
Allegra, William, Elise and other servants 
were installed, and here they were to stay 
until the following February. On March 12, 
1818, Shelley left England for ever. 

Albion House still stands as two occupied 
homes; and though there is more that we 
would like to know about Shelley’s life in 
Marlow, only one little mystery remains 
relevant to this essay: the tablet set up in 
1867, and still displayed, which announces 
that Byron visited Shelley in Albion House. 
He was indeed invited to come, but he had 
already left England never to return before 
Shelley even leased the place. 

The gaps in our knowledge and the 
mysteries which have been mentioned here 
are, it is true, of small account alongside 
those concerned with Elena Adelaide, 
Shelley’s relations with Claire, the death of 

arriet and so on; but a mystery’s a 
Mystery for all that, and if it has as its 
central figure the poet Shelley, then, small 
or large, it will tantalise Shelleyans to the 
grave. If, moreover, documents do still 
exist which could enable us to see Shelley 
more plain, then it is our duty to try to 
find them. Neither Dr. Lind nor Dr. Pope, 
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for instance, can be allowed to rest in abso- 
lute peace until we are satisfied one way or 
the other, or until we have all joined them. 
Meantime, Marlow at least could, and 
should, correct an eighty-year-old error. 


Windsor. NoeL Scott. 


SOME LETTERS OF CAROLINE 
NORTON 


(Continued from page 55) 


A WORD of explanation about the 

Wilsons is really called for before pro- 
ceeding to the remaining letters. Captain 
Wilson had served in the 8th Hussars, but 
had sold out, and was in no position to lead 
a life of leisure. His elder brother, 
“ Gumley ” Wilson, a well-known rider to 
hounds, had inherited a substantial fortune, 
but by wild extravagance had ruined him- 
self and his family. For a year Captain 
Wilson had held the post of private secretary 
to Sir Henry Bulwer, British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, but this had not lasted be- 
cause of the latter’s domestic and financial 
difficulties. 

Among the Wilson papers is a letter from 
Robert Lytton, Sir Henry Bulwer’s nephew, 
which throws an interesting sidelight on 
Mrs. Norton’s efforts on behalf of Captain 
Wilson. In an earlier letter to Captain 
Wilson, Robert Lytton had shown his sym- 
pathy for her. The following extracts are 
quoted by permission of the present Earl of 
Lytton, his son. 

Bagni de Lucca 
Sept 14 1853. 

“IT suppose you have seen the upshot of 
the Norton (illegible). The lady has fired 
the last shot. Well, I must in honesty 
avouch that she has by far the best of a 
dirty business, both parties being in such a 
devil’s own fork of a stick. What must not 
be forgiven her—a woman—by those who 
have to admit that he was brutal and a liar 
to right and left? It is hard to judge in 
cold blood of a woman who must have had 
her head in a whirl for fifteen years.” 


Vienna Ist Sept 1859. 
“Mrs. Norton shd certainly be of some 
use to you just now. I believe her to be a 
good friend and sincerely attached to you 
and yours: tho’ I fear her means of utility 
are not quite as great as perhaps she thinks 
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them. Shall I write to her about you? 
Perhaps it wd do no harm, even if it did 
no good. You know that one of my chief 
objects in life is to be someday of use to 
you.” 


How much Captain Wilson’s appointment 
to the Auditor Generalship of Barbados was 
due to Mrs. Norton’s influence is not con- 
clusive from the letters that survive, nor 
does his son refer to it. The appointment 
was an unlucky one, as Captain Wilson died 
there in 1862 during an epidemic of yellow 
ame just as his family were about to join 

im. 


3 Chesterfield St 
August 14 1861 
Dear Captain Wilson, 

Though that good and gentle friend is 
gone to his rest, do not think I cease to try 
if something cannot be done as you wish. I 
know it must be great disappointment and 
I know it seems impossible to you, that I 
could not achieve something among all these 
political men. I have only the power to 
assure you, that glad will be the day and 
hour, if I succeed in proving it was not for 
want of trying—by at length obtaining. 

The former colleague of Ld Herbert, 
Lord de Grey is again in the War Office. I 
will try thro’ him, he is a friend too. I 
have asked very anxiously the Duke of 
Newcastle, and it was for him your papers 
were delayed. 

I endeavoured to get something from Ld 
Carlisle but, that is not hopeful. 

I am sorry to see how disheartened the 
tone of your letter seems. I cannot help it. 
The very last time I ever saw Lord Herbert, 
when he came to bid me goodbye before 
going to Spa, almost our last words were 
about my request for you. 

His death has overwhelmed his friends 
with grief. It still seems like an evil dream, 
so rapid was the sinking. 

Give my love to Bina. Tannhiuser is a 
great success. I thought the description of 
Elizabeth like her. 

I am ill and sad. Brinsley and his family 
are at Dover for sea-bathing, and I only 
wait till I can get thro’ anxious matters to 
leave hot and deserted London. 


Yours very sincerely 
Caroline Norton 
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5 March, 1949 
Cliveden. 
Maidenhead 
(undated) 
No—the Duke (of Newcastle) was more 
“venturesome” than you suppose—and 


duly arrived and dined, and chatted till 
midnight, and next Wednesday week was 
the day we agreed he would dine again, 
(with a Barbadian view) as he will be at 
Windsor Sunday— 
Yrs very truly C Norton 

I hope that suits you:—He said there 
was no special necessity of yr hurrying away 
that it was for you and yours he impressed 
the fact that the early part of the year is 
the wholesomest and best for arriving. I 
suppose you will see him before our dining 
day 





After her husband’s death Mrs. Wilson 
was left very badly off. It is not surprising 
to find her good friend, Mrs. Norton, help- 


ing her. 
Chesterfield Street 
29th Jany /64 

Dear if I could but do half I try to do! 
but I cannot! 

About Guido—who is so young—I think 
there can be no difficulty: — meanwhile the 
wretched little sum of One Hundred 
Pounds towards your winter expenses is 
given from the “ Royal Bounty Fund” by 
Lord Palmerston—if you will send your 
exact address or your banker's, or how you 
wish it transmitted to Florence. It will help 
this year! and I must see whether next year 
something cannot be done. 

I tried hard to get a pension but it is 
against all rules. 

Nevertheless I trust and hope I may some- 
how some day do more. 

Send your address—{I mean for the 
money) by return of post: and you will get 
it directly. 

I have been ill ever since I left my reck- 
less Brin. I have been confined to the house 
more than nine weeks. 

I suffer much also from grief of mind. At 
the very moment Brin is in some awful 
scrape from wounding a man in Capf. 
He is never quiet—and his extravagance in 
money has ended by my having neither 
brougham, servant lad, nor governess: bU 
two maids only, for the whole menage: his 
Father gives him £300 a year—but it all 
goes in vapour. 
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God bless you and the dear children. I 
shall write again less hurriedly—but thought 
you might as well know, and send for, all I 
have been able to screw from the higher 
powers. 

Yrs affectly and sorrowfully 
C Norton 


There is a gap of more than ten years 
between the last and the remaining letters. 
Mrs. Wilson, her son and daughter had 
come to England, and in 1870 the son em- 
barked on a career in the public service of 
the Crown which was to last nearly sixty 
years. The Wilsons were often at Mrs. 
Norton’s house in Chesterfield Street, and 
Sir Guy refers in his Memoirs to her re- 
markable beauty which she retained up to a 
very few years of her death. He mentions 
her ungovernable temper, which she made 
little effort to control, and to cruelly bitter 
letters which she sometimes despatched 
during these outbursts—a fact which should 
be remembered in considering her first letters 
to Mrs. Wilson about Brinsley and his wife. 

One story which he tells is worth repeat- 
ing. One day while he was at her house, a 
devoted friend, Lord Wemyss, arrived. 
Entering the room, he greeted her with, 
“And how is the wreck of the old Teme- 
rare?’ To continue in Sir Guy’s own 
words: “ Her eyes flashed and for a moment 
I feared an outburst of temper, but the cloud 
passed and she seemed much amused by 
what she termed his ‘ impudent wit.’ It was 
a singularly apposite description of her.” 


Frampton Court, Dorchester 
Dorset. 
Monday June Ist 1874 
Dear People! I brought your card from 31 
Park St to this my Brother’s) place. I want 
to know how Guy is, for I heard he was 
very unwell. 

I have never been in London so little as 
this past year!—going away with my in- 
valid, Brinsley, and wandering about—and 
finally going to Torquay for my own health. 
My house in Chesterfield St is all to pieces. 

water pipes burst, and the ceilings 
broke, and I had to put it in the builder’s 

s. I have the (yet smaller) abode at 
No 31 till 25th June, or longer, if I am 
compelled to stay. 

It costs about six times what my own 
cost me. (A very worrying end to a very 
Worrying year.) 
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Brinsley’s wife astonished me by her child- 
like cheerfulness! She seems very kind and 
attentive when he is ill and cross—and to be 
quite accustomed to her odd destiny. Her 
father has left her the little house in Capri. 
Both she and Brin were much pleased with 
their children, but the separation which has 
always endured between them makes an odd 
sort of distance. Brin and Richard being 
rather like two “ gentlemen friends,” than 
Father and Son. 

My poor Brin! I know he must often 
have grated and offended you—but he had 
a very deep and earnest regard and admira- 
tion in his heart—and it is not only with 
you that the beings he would most wish to 
please, and be glad to serve (if he could), 
are alienated by his strange agitating ways. 

He is a very great sufferer—They are now 
gone back to Italy. I believe we shall be 
Italy part of the winter—I want to know 
about you. Write me a line. I think I shall 
be back in London in another ten days. I 
took Carlotta “out into the World” for 
one or two occasions, but she does not care 
much and I find it very tiring. 

How does your brighter little maiden get 
on? 

I expect a letter in answer to this scrawl : — 
{the first I have had ten minutes quiet 
leisure to write.) 

Yours affectly 
Caroline Norton 


Monday Dec 7/74 

I am very very sorry, dear Guido, to tell 
you, that I do not believe there is a chance 
of success in your present wish of being 
transferred to the Treasury! Strangely 
enough—only the day before yesterday— 
sitting with a sick friend, I read the answers 
of “impossible” she had received; tho’ her 
son had a DISTINCT promise, with his name 
put down for the first vacancy, and she her- 
self is nearly related to one of the Ministers! 
There is such a rush, now, for the smallest 
places or appointments, that Heaven knows 
how one is to get listened to, unless one can 
give a quid pro quo. I should not be in 
the least surprised if the transference of 
which you tell me, were the result of some 
arrangement by which some young Sailor 
was to profit. ‘“ You put my lad in the 
Treasury—and I'll see if we can make yr 
Middy a Lieutenant.” I have known such 
things narrated of offices and exchanges. 

I can only say I will try to get your name 
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down. I believe d’Israeli is ill and gone to 
Bournemouth, and I know he has a hundred 
applicants for one possibility of obliging! 
I am so sorry for you, and for your dear 
Mother, that it only vexes me when you 
talk of “ trouble” and “ taking a liberty.” 

Believe me it would be only a real pleasure 
—if any effort of mine promoted you to 
something better than your present position, 
or even something more agreable and less 
arduous for your healih’s sake. 

We are in Scotland and very sorrowful. 
Lady Anna Maxwell has been nearly burned 
to death, and is still in very considerable 
danger of life; though, for a few days after 
the accident the Doctors were sanguine that 
she would make a good recovery. 

Richard and Carlotta are with me. Our 
plans are all at a standstill. We were going 
to Capri for part of the winter—but I am 
anxious first to know my poor friends out 
of this terrible anxiety. 

Direct always 3 Chesterfield St to be for- 
warded :—and always trust that what I can 
do I will do—and that if nothing is done it 
is that I had not power to accomplish your 
wish. 

Yours affectly 
C. Norton. 


Mrs. Norton does not seem to have been 
able to help him, as he remained in the Pay- 
master General’s Office until 1883. Her next 
letter, written in 1875, refers to the death of 
his sister. 


Chesterfield St 

Tuesday 
I never heard—oh! poor friend!—of your 
dreadful loss till two days since from Janet 
Ross just as I was starting for Eastbourne 
to see Carlotta, who is ill there. I came back 
this morning and found her letter lying here 
she had not expected me. 

What can I say (enclosing her words to 
me)—more than she innocently says in her 
letter? 

Only J know how little even that comfort 
avails at first! 

“Comfort’s in Heaven, and we are on the 
Earth”—is in some part of Shakespeare, 
and God knows how true is the implied 
reasoning. 

God bless you, let me hear of you—and 
see you—and know your plans. 

Yr always affecte 
Caroline Norton 
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The next letter, though undated, belongs 
to about this period. 


Norfolk Hotel. 
Brighton 
Tuesday 
Dear Guy 

I do not know if your Mother is still jn 
Brook St or where—but I hope to see her 
before any more distant changes! Richard 
has been ill, and we have been hunting and 
lassoing Seaside Preceptors, for him, instead 
of his returning to Harrow. This has entirely 
absorbed my Grandmotherly mind—but we 
all return to town by Thursday. 

Let me find a note—saying where your 
Mother is—at my supposed domicile in 
Chesterfield Street where I am never domi- 
ciled for more than a fortnight at a time! 

We have had bleak and stormy weather— 
but it has agreed with Richard and Carlotta 
as if they were two Stormy Petrels— 

Believe me 
Yr affecte 
C. Norton 


Dear People There is a great Concert for 
the College of training Nurses of a superior 
kind (for people’s sick guidos and other 
relations!) Feeling much interest in it, I 
have taken some tickets, of which I offer 2 
to you; I am afraid not on the same row as 
Carlotta and I have, but that fact will not 
make a discord in the music, I hope. 

I will not offer to take you there—my 
morning hours being uncertain but I will 
set you home after a cup of tea here, if 
you like 

Yr. affecte C Norton 


Finally, the last letter, written a few 

months before her death. 
4th March 1877. 
Dear “ Bina” 

I have been so busy—and so weak from 
recent illness, that you must forgive my not 
having already thanked you for the lovely 
pocket book which holds the almanac of a 
Year, so memorable to me! 

None but very near relatives were present 
at my wedding! It was in my own drawing 
room by special licence. I could not have 
stood the chill of a church. 

The little boys are to arrive Tuesday and 
I hope by Thursday or Friday to be settled 
enough to see friends in 10 Upper Grosvenor 
Street (which is my future address.) 
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My illness is the only drawback to very 
real happiness!—and I have really felt 
better ever since the agitation and fatigue 
were ended. 

It is now twentynine years since my hus- 
band and I were first knit in friendship—and 
no Bride of blooming years—marrying for 
enamoured love—ever signed her new name 
with more satisfied trust in the goodness 
and affection of the man who bestows it, 
than I do— 

Your affecte old Friend 
Caroline Stirling-Maxwell 

Tell Guido I thank him for his kind and 
graceful note—but I have so many to answer, 
that he must forgive my message to him in 
answer, being included here in yours. 


This ends the Wilson records of a very 
remarkable woman, but included in the 
package containing the letters is a press 
cutting, dated 22nd February 1892 from the 
Newspaper’s Correspondent in Naples on 
the death of her daughter-in-law, then the 
Dowager Lady Grantley. ‘‘ Lady Grantley,” 
wrote the Correspondent, “ will be much 
missed in Capri, where she passed a quiet 
unpretending life, full of good works. Re- 
spected and beloved by all classes, she was 
especially so by the poor, to whom she was 
always ready to give a kind word and more 
substantial assistance. ... She will long 
live in the memory of many friends who 
knew her from her earliest days and appre- 


ciated her worth.” =A. J. MACNAGHTEN. 


MUSIC AND EDGAR ALLAN POE 
(clxxix. 170-171) 


seven additions by Mr. R. C. 
Archibald to Miss May Garrettson 
Evans’ ‘Music and Edgar Allan Poe, A 
Bibliographic Study,’ may now be supple- 
mented by four other items. One of these 
was published prior to Miss Evans’ biblio- 
graphy, one in the same year as her work, 
and two subsequent to both her work and 
Mr. Archibald’s additions. All of the present 
oe may be found in the Library of 


gress. 

Rogel, José (1829-1901): ‘? Quién es el 
Loco? Cuento escrito por Edgardo Poe, 
encajado en las escena de los bufos por 
Adolfo Llanos y Alcaréz, y adornado con 
musica por don José Rogel.’ Madrid, Impr. 
de J. Rodriguez, 1867 (Repertorio de los 
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Bufos Madrilefios). This, a dramatisation of 
Poe’s ‘The System of Dr. Tarr and Prof. 
Fether,’ is found also in ‘Obras Dramaticos 
de Adolfo Llanos y Alcaraz,’ Mexico, Impr. 
de “La Colonia Espafiola,” 1876. A short 
biographical notice of Rogel may be found 
in Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,’ third edition. 

Repoport, Eda: ‘“ The Raven,” for solo 
voice and strings’ [opus 15]. New York, 
M. Weaner [1939]. A setting of the Poe 
poem for high voice with string accompani- 
ment. 

Clapp, Philip, Greeley: ‘Songs’ [lowa 
City, Iowa, 1942]. Musical settings of Poe’s 
‘A Dream within a Dream, ‘Hymn,’ 
‘ Evening Star,’ and ‘ To Helen.’ 

Foote, George [Luther]: ‘The Haunted 
Palace’ [Dublin, N. H., 1942]. Arranged for 
chorus, four parts, S A T B, unaccompanied 


I. B. CaAuTHEN, Jr. 


MEN WITH FEMALE CHRISTIAN 
NAMES 


GEVERAL instances have been given of 
women with male Christian names 
(cxciii. 216, 326, 416, 569), the reverse also 
seems to be uncommon. Examples are: 

1. Mary. Philip Joseph Mary FitzAlan 
Howard, b. 1879, 0.s.p., son of 15th Duke of 
Norfolk. (Foster’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
1881, p. 500.) 

2. Anne. Lord Anne Hamilton, godson of 
Queen Anne, m. Mary Edwardes, and took 
the name of Edwardes. His son, Gerard 
Anne Edwardes, m. Jane, sister of Henry 
Noel (1743-1798), 6th Earl of Gainsborough. 
(Some Records and Letters of the Noel 
Family, E. F. Noel, 1910, p. 24). 

ECG: 


‘RAPHE’ AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 


JN E. G. Withycombe’s Oxford Dictionary 

of English Christian Names (reviewed 
in N. & Q. Vol. 190 at p. 43) it is stated that 
Old English Raedwulf became Radulf then 
Ralf, which were the forms apparently in 
use at the time of the Norman Conquest. 
The author adds: 

“It developed into Rauf or Raff, and 
these were the usual forms until the 17th 
C, when Rafe was more usual. Ralph was 
a piece of 18th-C antiquarianism, but the 
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FHIENRY KIRKE WHITE (cxciii. 530, 
564).—The birthplace of Kirke White, 
an eighteenth-century building in the Shoe 
Booths at Nottingham, more frequently 
called locally the Shambles, was from 1838 
to 1906 known as the Kirke White Tavern. 
The ground floor, however, remained a 
butcher’s shop, exactly as it existed in the 
poet’s time. In the edition of the Life and 
Remains published by T. Allman at Holborn 
Hill in 1835 there is a woodcut of the house 
and shop which represents the exterior con- 
dition until the demolition of the building in 
1926. The portrait of Kirke White to which 
Mr. Blunden referred was the Tavern sign. 

In 1919 the Corporation of Nottingham, 
which had acquired the building a few years 
previously, made a most extraordinary 
decision. It converted the former tavern 
portion of the building, including the room 
in which the poet had been born, into a 
public convenience for ladies. This necessi- 
tated the gutting of the main portion of the 
building, but the work went forward despite 
indignant protests in the local press. There 
was no excuse for the action of the Corpora- 
tion as there was other property in the 
neighbourhood which would have well 
served the purpose. The birthplace remained 
in this condition for seven years, at the end 
of which time it was demolished, with many 
picturesque buildings in the vicinity, and the 
area around cleared for the erection of a 
new Council House. It is to be hoped that 
no other public authority will subject the 
birthplace of a local celebrity to the same 
indignity. 

Mr. Blunden has given a new value to the 
poetry of Kirke White, and earned the 
gratitude of many who have regretted the 
obscurity into which the work of the poet 
has of late years been relegated. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


(CHARLES LAMB’S GRAVE (exciii. 385, 

482).—Your correspondent, Mr. G. A. 
Allan (sometime Clerk of Christ’s Hospital), 
is perfectly right in stating that a sum of 
£200 was bequeathed by Mr. C. W. Berry 
for the upkeep in perpetuity of Charles 
Lamb’s tomb. I, on the other hand, should 
not have ascribed merely on hearsay evi- 
dence, a similar pious action to E. V. Lucas; 
I hastened to express my penitence in a 
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letter to Mr. Allan and found him, I am 
happy to say, “an easy man to yeve 
penaunce.” 

But I have since found that I, and the 
admirable Sexton of Edmonton Parish 
Church, were no less accurate than Mr. 
Allan. In his will E. V. L. stated that he had 
for some years paid for the upkeep of the 
tomb, and wished that the opportunity 
should be given to two of his friends to take 
take over the task. These friends, Messrs. 
Herman Fink and C. W. Berry, were to be 
asked in that order. In the event of their 
predeceasing him, or of their inability to 
undertake such upkeep, E. V. L. directed his 
executors to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to keep the grave in order in 
perpetuity. 

It is clear, therefore, that my statement 
was entirely accurate. J.E.M. 


LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN (cxciii. 
369, 438; cxciv. 42).—The founder of 
the Legion of Frontiersmen was Roger 
Pocock, not “Peacock” as stated at the 
last reference. There is an informative 
obituary notice of him in The Times of 
November 13, 1941. E.P.P.S. 


. [F NOT THE ROSE, LIVED NEAR 
THE ROSE” (cxciv. 18).—In Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Cranford” (1853) Chapter IX, 
the inquisitive Miss Pole manages to see and 
speak to the conjuror who has sent all Cran- 
ford agog:— 
“Miss Pole was the heroine of the evening 
owing to her morning’s encounter. If she 
was not the rose (that is to say, the con- 
juror) she had been near it.” 


The words about the roses are not in 
quotation marks, but they sound rather like 
an allusion to something which would be 
recognised at the time. wy H. Dopps. 


T° LIAISE (cxciv. 61).—This is used in 

the British and American armies 
(“mainly by officers,” according to Eric 
Partridge), and is recorded in use in 1941 


in the Home Guard. Cyaptes A. TOASE. 
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The Library 


SEES IT Ree 


ART IN SCOTLAND. By Ian Finlay. 
Oxford University Press, 15s. 


A MUCH-NEEDED gap among works on 

the history of art has been filled by the 
latest book by Mr. Ian Finlay. Within a 
short compass, and in an eminently readable 
volume, he seeks to sketch out the history 
of Scottish art from the Celtic ascendancy 
until the present day. Architecture provides 
a useful background and the author is able 
to draw forth conclusions from various old 
buildings, such as the parish church of 
Costorphine, near Edinburgh, the third 
oldest church in Scotland. In the same 
way, the vernacular architecture of Edin- 
burgh’s old town provides a useful contrast 
to the planned classical pattern of the new 
town. As Mr. Finlay points out, the old 
town can still absorb a modern building 
without hurting itself simply because it is 
vernacular. The new town is built to a 
common pattern and the obtrusion of a 
modern shop-front destroys the balance of 
the whole. As a social comment, the old 
town huddled the citizens together and saved 
them from the bleak winds of the Forth in 
a manner impossible to the wide streets and 
corners of the new town. Just as the one is 
vernacular Scots, the other is as emphati- 
cally not so. The story is continued through 
the Industrial Revolution and _ the 
romanticism which followed the popularity 
of Sir Walter Scott, producing the mon- 
strosities of Abbotsford and Balmoral, down 
to contemporary movements among Scot- 
tish artists. 

On one point, Mr. Finlay is decidedly 
controversial. He denies the usual attri- 
bution of iconclasm to John Knox and his 
followers. In his eyes, the Kirk encouraged 
art and he points to the beautiful contem- 
porary communion cups as examples of 
Calvinistic handicraft. In some ways, the 
anti-Protestant argument has been overdone. 
Knox did not destroy the Scottish abbeys 
whilst some of the old kirks were abandoned 
for reasons entirely different to those of 
doctrine. For example, the old church at 
Gullane, near Edinburgh, with its Norman 
arch, was abandoned in the Seventeenth 
Century because it was constantly covered 
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by the loose sand blown over it. But, on 
the other hand, many excellent examples of 
Mediaeval Scottish art were destroyed by 
sheer vandalistic excitement during the 
upheavals of the Sixteenth Century. The 
Mediaeval Church had insisted that art was 
the interpreter of doctrine. Most of the 
Reformers agreed, rejected the doctrines 
and smashed up the art which they 
regarded purely as doctrinal symbols. 
Admittedly, beautiful communion-cups 
were produced by Scottish craftsmen after 
the Reformation. They were necessary 
to replace the inadequate chalices which 
served at a period when the cup was 
denied to the laity. But, when the 
range of church art is considered, it is 
significant that they had scant opportunity 
of making anything else. A great deal of 
the discreditable state of Scottish churches 
during the Eighteenth Century was largely 
a legacy of this period. The present cen- 
tury has started to undo the evil, but such 
work as that of Professor James Cooper, 
of the Ecclesiological and the Church 
Service societies, with their natural 
encouragement of church art, is a move- 
ment away from the Sixteenth Century 
temper. 

The fact that Mr. Finlay’s book is con- 
troversial simply recalls the further fact that 
Scots history, until the Disruption of 1843, 
is very largely church history. The ebb and 
flow of art is to be measured by the ebb 
and flow of aesthetic values within the 
framework of the Celtic tradition, the 
Mediaeval Church, and the Reformation 
legacy. He has performed a most valuable 
service and the student of Scottish history 
will not be able to ignore his carefully 
written volume. It is a much-needed essay 
upon an important side of Scottish culture 
still reflected in the buildings and cities 


_North of the Border. 


TASTE AND TECHNIQUE IN BOOK- 
COLLECTING. John Carter. (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s. net.) 


"THE name of the author hardly needs 

introduction to the readers of this 
journal, and here in the ‘Sandars Lectures 
in Bibliography for 1947’ he brings to bear 
on a wide and rich field, those joint talents 
of the bibliographer, book-collector and, 
more important for his immediate purpose, 
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his long experience as professional dealer. 

Not always can one so readily endorse 
the publisher’s blurb (and when may we 
expect from Mr. Carter a study of the 
growth and use of this interesting publishing 
ephemeron), but it is no exaggeration to say 
that ‘the grace and wit’ of this book should 
appeal to a wider field than ‘collectors, 
antiquarians, booksellers, librarians and 
bookmen in general.’ 

The author discourses with scholarship 
and understanding upon all aspects of that 
—to the bookman and the literary-minded 
—fascinating world vf bibliography which, 
to paraphrase his own words, is a republic 
in which the four estates are: collectors, 
librarians, bibliographers and booksellers. 
The book has something for them in all its 
survey of the pattern, and it is clearly seen 
as a repetitive one, of collecting in England 
and America during ‘the last century. 

He shows the importance, once again, 
of competent and accurate bibliography 
which can be done as well by the amateur 
as the professional. There remains ample 
scope in this field alone for all those who 
feel impelled by precept, enthusiasm, or any 
of those reasons which prompt man to take 
up a hobby, and within that hobby to break 
new ground. The author, as one would 
expect after reading his previous books, is 
both elegant and witty in his defence of 
book-collecting for itself. 

He emphasises, however, how the sudden 
influx of a large number of new collectors 
may temporarily upset this republic, usually 
by unintelligent or uninformed buying. 
But, as is demonstrated here, there is always 
a compensatory law at work. Collectors— 
and the term ‘ book-collector’ is one of the 
hardest to define, but readers of Mr. Carter 
will come nearer to an understanding of it 
and the wideness of its implications—should 
know that ‘ personal taste and conviction’ 
are surer guides than fashion. Some 
recruits will give up the idea, others will 
return to the fray with new understanding 
and vigour. Book-collecting is no exception 
to the rule that one buys experience, but it 
can be bought dearly. 

As one might expect, too, the author is 
illuminating on the vexed question whether 
it is good or bad to lay down definite paths 
to be followed, and for experts to be dog- 
matic about what should or should not be 
“collected” at a given time. 
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Should the present-day potential collector 
be deterred by the thought that all the worth. 
while items have been exploited, the book 
will show the way to other fields for explora 
tion in collecting. The tendency for more and 
more major items in the better known fields 
to gravitate into large libraries, university, 
institutional, etc., especially the flow of such 
works to America, should only serve to 
make the hunt more exciting, and the need 
to turn to new territories the more urgent 
and essential. 

It should be said that at least those major 
items are preserved for future generations; 
now it is for the collector to ensure that yet 
more treasures still buried are brought to 
light, and in turn preserved—at first for their 
enjoyment, later to be returned to the open 
market for others to share again, or 
eventually to form yet another collection 
to find its way into the safe-keeping of the 
librarian. Here perhaps one might differ 
somewhat in opinion from Mr. Carter. 

Almost every page has something worthy 
of comment, and one can only hope that as 
many citizens as possible of the four estates, 
and others not yet admitted to that republic, 
will buy, beg, or even borrow it and read for 
themselves. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that a copy, or 
better, copies, find their way into the hands 
of those influential enough in governing 
circles to see the wisdom of making available 
more funds for the rehabilitation, and 
general enlargement of ‘public’ library 
services. If this is not done soon, then 
indeed on one score the author will be vin- 
dicated, and all too many of the essential 
books of our literary heritage will be avail- 
able to the reader, student and scholar here, 
only by the courtesy of our friends abroad. 


R. S. J. LOOKER sends us a sixteen- 
page pamphlet, ‘The True Richard 
Jefferies,’ a mild but firm retort to Mr. Mal- 
colm Elwin’s ‘Essential Richard Jefferies.’ 
He examines point by point the eighteen 
closely printed pages of Mr. Elwin’s intro- 
duction. We are reminded of Newman's 
examination of Kingsley’s pamphlet, which 
he took point by point, triumphantly con- 
cluding each paragraph ef refutation with 
Blot the first right up to Blot the thirty- 
ninth. Mr. Looker is only less entertaining 
because he does not go beyond. Blot the 
twenty-fourth. 
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